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A University Thinks Hard About Its Think Tank 

By Alison Muscatine Germany, the Lihvan ..j 


T HE PHOTOGRAPHS in the fourth-floor 
lobby of the Center for Strategic and In- 
ternational Studies make it clear that this 
is no ordinary faculty lounge. On one wall are 
black-and-white photographs of Henry Kissing- 
er, Jeane Kirkpatrick, Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
James Schlesinger— all hawkish defenders of 
military power, all former government officials, 
all current or former “faculty" at this p~-nii*r 
institution. 

Apart from knowing the center’s reputation 
as a parking lot for former government big 
shots, few in Washington can tell you exactly 
what the center does. Apparently neither can 
CSIS’s parent organization, Georgetown Uni- 
versity. Now the university’s president, the 
Rev. Timothy S. Healy, wants to find out. He 
has appointed a committee of five highl y re- 
spected intellectuals to review CSIS, with par- 
ticular focus on the quality of research done by 
the 140 fellows at the center. 

“What we’re talking about is a very serious, 
academic review," Healy says. “It’s a kind of 
periodic review.” 

Other than that, Healy provides few clues. 
But rumors are rampant that the center’s rep- 
utation as a conservative propaganda machine 
may be what motivated the former professor of 
English literature to assemble his panel of ex- 
perts. 

Why do questions about the caliber of the 
center’s academic research arise? 

Perhaps because CSIS doesn’t have a library. 
Perhaps because CSIS “faculty" are seen more 
often on television news shows than in a class- 
room: The day after the U.S. bombing of Libya, 
for example, three CSIS fellows were assem- 
bled as guests on the MacNeil-Lehrer news- 
hour — Brzezinski, G. Henry M. Schuler and 
George A. Carver Jr. On the first night that 
the disaster in Chernobyl was reported in 
the West, Thane Gustafson, director of 
CSIS’ Soviet program, appeared on the eve- 
ning news on ABC and NBC, MacNeil-Leh- 
rer and ABC’s “Nightline" (CBS Evening 
News filmed him but did not use the clip), 
and he wrote the lead article for The Wash- 
ington Post’s Outlook section on May 4. 
Robert H. Kupperman, CSIS’ director of 
science and technology, was interviewed on 
the BBC, CBS “Nightwatch,” CNN, National 
Public Radio and quoted in stories in The 
Wall Street Journal and Newsweek among 
others in connection with the Libyan strike. 

In total, during the six weeks spa nning 
the terrorist bombing of a disco in West 


B 


(jermany, the Libyan strike and the Cher- 
nobyl nuclear accident, CSIS fellows had 
050 media contacts— television appear- 
ances, op-ed columns, and quotations in 
news stories far more than have been tal- 

fesaoriat e the yCarS ** the Geor « etown Pro- 

ut that s not all. If the absence of 
I books and toe emphasis on media 
aren t enough to make a liberal Jesuit 
cnnge, the center, for much of its 24-year 
history, also has had a reputation for being a 
superficial (by academic standards), right- 
wing think tank. 

Foandd in 1962 with a budget of $120,- 
00 and housed in a Georgetown town- 
11 5 ** ^11-time staff member was 
Richard V. Allen, a conservative Republican 
who later became President Reagan’s first 
national security affairs adviser. Most of 
. money, in the early years, came from 
right-wing foundations such as the Scaife 
howidatioii’ connected to the Mellon family 
in Pittsburgh, and from conservative phi- 
lanthropists such as Justin Dart 
|n 1972. students at Georgetown tried t o 
getjhe university to shut thX center in«i«r . 

a, srsti 1 ? ,Imi a ™ & 

UA funds. Whatever the students' distaste 
even some conservative fellows found the’ 
place disappointing intellectually. “When I 

™ who has been at CSIS since the 
“ WaJter Laqueur (a highly re- 
garded historian who is also on the George- 
town faculty) was there, but apart from him 
the rest were duds. I was appalled by the 
complete lack of scholarship.” 

Relationships between universities and 
research centers are often odd and uncom- 
fortable. Stanford University closed the 
Stanford Research Institute— later re- 
named SRI— during the Vietnam War, and 
now is m constant battles with its conser- 
vative Hoover Institution on War, Peace 
and Revolution. The University of Califor- 
nia has had uneasy dealings with its Law- 
rence Livermore Laboratory, where clas- 

iu^rcic* f Ch ° n nuc,ear weapons is a sta- 
i L <rr for ,ts part ’ never participates in 
classified or proprietary projects, and limits 
its government contracts to less than 15 

JSSiJ* - tS work - though the center 
technically is not a lobbying outfit, ques- 
tions linger about its active role in the pub- 
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lie policy world. 

I have never heard of CSIS making 
bombs, says one high-ranking university 
official, an off-hand reference to the Law- 
rence Livermore Lab at UC. “But they do 
seek to influence policy.” 

Over the years, CSIS has attracted prom- 
jngiu conservatives from in and out of g ov- 
^rnment^incIu3Ing~RIsiInger - {an - en3owe<r 
cnair is being established in his name), for- 
mer United Nations ambassador Kirkna- 
trick, former secretary of defense Schle- 
singer, former national security affairs ad- 
visers Zbigniew Brzezinski and, as of March 
1 , Robert McF arlane. Other prime acqui- 
sitions have been former deputy CIA direc~- 
torjtay S. Cline and military theorist Kd- 
ward Luttwak. 

Fortifying the center’s conservative im- 
age, President Reagan has chosen CSIS as a 
favorite site for speeches attacking liberals 
who oppose U.S. aid for the contras, the 
counterrevolutionaries who are fighting the 
Sandinista government in Nicaragua. And 
CSIS research projects have tended to em- 
phasize politico-military issues. The center 
now is in the midst of studies of crisis man- 
agement (including a recent simulation ~of 
managing the Philippines crisis, during 
which Richard Helms played the head ot t he 
CIA), the role of the Soviet military in So- 
viet society (CSIS is the hub for an inter- 
national computer network, Sovset, linking 
100 scholars in Europe and North American 
who specialize in Soviet studies), and de- 
fense reform. 

Most of all, however, CSIS fellows have 
become highly visible on the talk-show cir- 
cuit in the nation’s capital— certainly more 
so than members of the Georgetown 
faculty. By sponsoring hundreds of seminars 
and colloquia and an array of "congressional 
study groups” (seminars that bring together 
experts, administration officials and mem- 
bers of Congress to discuss topical issues), 
the center has managed to solidify its ties to 
the executive branch and to members of 
Congress and to become institutionalized in 
the public policy arena. 

The center records how many “media 
contacts” its fellows have in a given year 
(4,100 in 1985) and devotes one page of its 
bimonthly newsletter to a feature called 
“CSIS — People,” which catalogues contacts 
with the press. A recent issue, for example, 
noted that one fellow “conferred with CNN, 
the New York Post, Time, The New York 
Times, VOA, Business Week, ABC News, 
and National Public Radio" during an OPEC 
oil pricing meeting. 

While CSIS fellows and senior fellows do 
the bulk of research at the center, four 
counselors” in residence — Kissinger, Brze- 


zmski, Schlesinger and McFarlane— deliver 
leetju-es each year that draw more attention 
to the center. As CSIS president Amos B. 
Jordan says, “We'll pile on two or three of 
them for major events. 


C learly, CSIS has thrived on its pub- 
licity. The question is, has George- 
town? 

Assigned to find out is Mealy’s panel of 
experts, handpicked by the university pres- 
ident and oozing with respectability. The 
chairman is retired general Andrew J. 
Gocdpaster, whom Healy describes as “the 
intellectual of the military.” He is joined by 
Jaroslav Pelikan, a world-renowned reli- 
gious historian at Yale who, Healy says, will 
Keep in mind Georgetown’s moral and re- 
hgious context while reviewing CSIS* po- 
litical scientist Samuel Huntington of Har- 
vard; legal historian Stanley Katz of Prince- 
ton; and historian Michael Howard of Ox- 
ford. 


M-Yitw iu ail dC- 

creditation process, and says that all univer- 
sity agencies are evaluated every five 
years. The committee visited CSIS for the 
first time in March and its evaluation will 
focus on the center's process for appointing 
fellows, as well as the quantity and quality 
of its publications. "What we’re talking 
about is a very serious, academic review," 
says Healy, an English literature scholar. 
It s a kind of periodic review.” 

C ° f mm ‘ tte v- W3S unan,m °us in its ap- 
LA . specific recommendations for 

b<Sv ofthp tHe reC0mmendati °ns and the 
;°° y nI °f J e committee report have been 
completed m a first draft, which one mem- 
ber characterized as "understanding ’’ sug- 

fha thC Pand perha P s has been 

Tht r ab ^ m f aSSesSlng criticisms of CSIS 

m?nSh, "* h* C °"’ 1 ’ toed ” 

Healy— a Jesuit priest who during his 
decade at the helm of Georgetown has s P t 

r C " ° ut . agamst 'he Moral Majority and 
Reagan budget cuts and who returned a 
check with a contribution for Georgetown 
from the government of Libya— says the 

CSISrf? °! h,gh * profile conservatives at 
CSjS did not precipitate the review. 

“TW 3 ? h°ther me,” Healy says 

? b T nS 3nd they pick ihem 
up. I want to make sure that, since thev 
bear Georgetown’s name, they don’t make 

a a |ly 0 If e thev h 0Ve f what *** do academic- 
ally. if they are doing anything thev aren’t 

K to t d v heae r^ h * c °^ 

sate 0ne , 0f these ms are for 

not irfS 3re p,aying games, they are 
not ideologues. They are hard-ass academ- 
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Although a number of fellows said the 
university review is a good idea — a mas- 
sive, year-long internal “self-evaluation” 
was completed at CSIS in March — Healy’s 
interest also has touched a nerve, 

“I was flabbergasted by the university in- 
tervention,” said one senior fellow. ‘The 
university is not a top-flight university, 
where CSIS is a top-flight center. The uni- 
versity resents this fact. The university 
would like us to be policy mice running 
around feeding memoranda to the Reagan 
administration people .... But now CSIS 
has its share of celebrities and of middle- 
echelon people who wouldn’t be seen dead 
in the university. If [these CSIS fellows] 
were academics, they would be at premier 
Ivy League institutions.” 

As the center has grown — it has doubled 
in size since 1979 — its affiliation with 
Georgetown has remained conveniently 
loose. While faculty members at the univer- 
sity exist in a scholarly environment defined 
by the campus clocktower, undergraduates, 
midterm exams and publish-or-perish rules, 
the fellows at CSIS lead a relatively cushy 
life. Appointed by CSIS, most senior fellows 
don’t teach courses and are well-paid, with 
annual earnings reaching as high as the 
$70,000-plus range (while the average ten- 
ured professor at Georgetown receives a 
salary of about $45,000). 

Fellows also get standard faculty perks 
such as access to Yates gym and university 
medical benefits. Tenure is not an issue; 
appointments are for one year, but rarely is 
someone severed if they want to stay long- 
er. The center raises its entire budget, 
which totalled $8.7 million this year. Its 
biggest donors are Scaife and Prince Turki 
bin Abdulaziz of Saudi Arabia, but CSIS now 
has 300 other backers, including main- 
stream foundations such as Rockefeller, 
Carnegie, Ford and even The New York 
Times. 

But although its focus has remained pub- 
lic policy and strategic issues, the center 
has craved academic and political respect- 
ability and has made a conscious effort to 
moderate its ideological label. To that end, 
CSIS in the past decade has created four 
endowed chairs, diversified its funding 
sources and recruited a few Democrats who 
specialize in arms control and peace issues. 
It also publishes The Washington Quarterly 
and a series of small paperbacks called The 
Washington Papers, which are often sold as 
textbooks on foreign affairs. 

Says fellow Edward Luttwak: “I have wit- 
nessed a steady rise in the quality of re- 
search, from prosaic at best [in past years] 
to original work of genuine scholarship." 

CSIS President Jordan, a West Point 
graduate, Rhodes scholar and Pentagon of- 


ficial in the Ford administration, says the 
center's work is “a blend of scholarly re- 
search and action-oriented policy.”(In some 
CSIS publications fellows are referred to as 
“action intellectuals,”a term that somehow 
lends the impression that intellectuals at 
Georgetown are better known for “inac- 
tion"). Although conceding that CSIS could 
make more use of the university’s re- 
sources, Jordan says that the center has de- 
veloped “an extraordinary network and ap- 
peal” on Capitol Hill and in the White House 
by providing “relevant” public policy infor- 
mation to government officials. “They don’t 
want a book or a typical scholarly tome . . . 
that is heavily footnoted, and narrowly fo- 
cused. What they want is to have ideas 
translated into their idiom,” he says. 

T he emphasis on “relevance” as op- 
posed to scholarship and the center’s 
success at generating publicity (“It’s 
like amoebas dividing,” Jordan says of CSIS’ 
press contacts) contributes to a common 
perception that CSIS is merely a roost for 
former government celebrities, particularly 
those who want to propagandize for the 
Reagan administration. 

“The criticism of the place [CSIS] is that 
it is not a scholarly place but a place to get 
people on TV, ” says one respected senior 
fellow. 

“There have been obvious problems be- 
tween the university and the center,” says 
another fellow. “As I understand it, some 
university officials feel the center is too 
close to the administration, and too one- 
sided. But that certainly has changed.” 

One of CSIS’ favorite examples of its 
new-found “objectivity” was a project last 
year on military reorganization, headed by 
fellow Barry S. Blechman, former assistant 
director of the U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency in the Carter adminis- 
tration. The project resulted in a report 
that concluded the military should be more 
centralized. Although the Department of 
Defense was able to squelch a similar report 
at the conservative Heritage Foundation, 
the CSIS project received publicity and 
mightily annoyed Secretary of the Navy 
John F. Lehman, Jr. 

“Whenever we do one of these it stirs 
things up," says Jordan. “But our reputation 
for credibility and objectivity goes up, too.” 

CQNTi: 
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Some fellows said the attention given to 
CSIS has obscured the quality of scholarship 
at the center. The quantifiable indicators 
are up over the last three years,” said fellow 
Brad Roberts, who also serves as Jordan’s 
executive assistant. The number of pub- 
lications, the number of reviews in profes- 
sional periodicals and the strength of ap- 
proval in the reviews. Those are all tangible 
things. The intangibles — they may make 
nice scholarly ideas — but do they make a 
difference?" 

“I think Father Healy considers us a le- 
gitimate part of the university, [but the pub- 
licity) is difficult for formal department 
members to take,” said one fellow. “I don’t 
buy at all the argument that Healy is lining 
up to give us the boot. Georgetown Univer- 
sity is on a campaign to make itself a uni- 
versity appropriate to the nation’s capital, 
one with a national and international rep- 
utation. We are not the first object of his at- 
tention nor will we be the last.” 

Says Jordan: “With excellence, objectivity 
and balance so a part of his value structure, 
it’s surprising he didn’t get around to this 
exercise sooner.” 

“Let’s face it,” says another fellow, who is 
less disturbed by the committee evaluation. 
The biggest asset Georgetown has is [for- 
mer basketball star) Patrick Ewing. CSIS 
pales in comparison to the basketball tea*” ” 

Alison Muscatine, who formerly covered higher 
education, is an editor of The Washington Post 
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